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(Continued from page 18.) 


To . 


Limerick, 30th of Tenth mo., 1833. 

I humbly trust the Committee about to sit 
may be favoured to issue such advice, or take 
such other step, as in the ordering of best wis- 
dom may appear right for the preservation of 
the flock in this part of the Lord’s vineyard : 
the only place of safety for us is the watch- 
tower : much depends on our keeping therein, 
feeling our utter inability to do anything even 
for our preservation, independent of that Di- 
vine power which gathered us to be a people, 
and whose protecting care is as much wanting 
to us now as ever it was. 

Oh! that there were less of a disposition to 
remove the ancient landmarks! How lament- 
able and how many are the consequences of 
this disposition prevailing—the prospect is 
fearful! May the Lord protect us in this island 
from the inroads which the cruel adversary 
appears to be making in another place: may 
we be enabled to watch and to make a firm 
stand against all the transformings of the ene- 
my, either in ourselves or others, though our 
so doing be attended with suffering ; and seek 
ability to maintain and uphold that faith which 
was once delivered to the saints, and which I 
have no doubt was the foundation upon which 
our worthy predecessors were concerned to 
build. May we bear in mind at what expense 
of tribulation and suffering the inheritance was 
purchased for us by them. I desire that your 
meeting together, at this important time to our 
religious Society, may be favoured with the 
presence of Him whose wisdom is alone profit- 
able to direct, and without which thou knowest 
how fruitless are all our exertions. 


To 


Limerick, 1st of Eleventh mo., 1833. 

As the Father hath life in Him- 
self, so hath He given to the Son to have life 
in Himself; and He that followeth Him shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” Oh! how does my soul crave for 
thee and for myself, that we may endeavour 
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to keep low with the life, whilst we may have 
to feel that the holy seed is indeed under op- 
pression and deep suffering. 

The Lord has preserved thee from time to 
time, and clothed thee with strength ; and now 
I have no doubt but He designs that thou may- 
est be covered with the whole armour of light, 
wherein and whereby thou wilt be enabled not 
only to resist all the fiery darts of the enemy 
in thine own particular, but also to discern his 
wicked designs in his transformation into the 
appearance of an angel of light in others; those 
who are enabled to withstand him in his pre- 
sent potent “deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness,” may expect many dreadful assaults 
from him, and the only place of safety for 
them is lying low in the fear and dread of the 
Lord of Hosts, and in entire abasedness of soul 
before His awful majesty; this will be their 
defence, even “ the munitions of rocks ;” bread 
will be given them, their water shall be sure; 
and abiding in this state, discernment will be 
given, and the spiritual vision cleared, so that 
the deceiving spirit (let it be covered over 
with ever so plausible an exterior, as of right- 
eousness and holiness,) will be discovered and 
kept out ;—the fear of man will be done away, 
and the power of God be experienced, reign- 
ing in its own authority and dominion over all 
that is of a contrary nature, 

Whilst I think my spirit breathes the lan- 
guage, “Spare thy people, O Lord!” I was 
led to the foregoing observations, in consider- 
ing the many ways in which our Society is 
assaulted at present, by the enemy, both in- 
wardly and outwardly; and I have desired 
that such of us as are favoured with a sense 
hereof may, through the tender mercy and 
love of our God, be preserved from the snares, 
and be by Him enabled, each of us in his 
allotted station, to be as saviours on the Mount 
Zion; as faithful watchmen, for the lion is 
roused from the thicket. 

In saluting thee thus, I crave that each of 
us may be brought under the burden which we 
have to bear, so that everything which the 
Light of Christ points at, as tending to lead 
from the beaten path, the way cast up for the 
ransomed and redeemed of the Lord to walk 
in, may be resisted with firmness, and in the 
meekness, gentleness, and patience of which 
our Holy Head was so glorious a .patte/n. 
May we, with fear and trembling, pray tv. 
preservation for ourselves and our brethren 
from the present deceitful, beautifully gilded 
snares of him who seeks the destruction of the 
Lord’s heritage; not being afraid to resist 
whatever does not bear the royal signet, but 
rightly seek for strength to stand on the Lord’s 
side, in quietness and in confidence, believing 
that, as we abide in faith on the immutable 
Rock of Ages, Christ Jesus our Lord, none 


x wo. 4. 


of the contending elements will be permitted 
to overwhelm us. 


To 


Limerick, 27th of Eleventh mo., 1833. 
Desires have arisen on behalf of my 
beloved Friends, that you may be filled with 
the Spirit of wisdom in the fear of the Lord,— 
be enabled to go down into the bottom of Jor- 
dan—that deep may call unto deep—that clear, 
quick, spiritual perception may be granted unto 
you—discernment which will enable you to 
see if the ark be moving on unstable waters, 
and to protect it, if it is. Exercise has latter- 
ly covered my spirit, for our preservation in 
this land from the snares of the enemy. May 
the Lord Almighty pour forth upon you abun- 
dantly of His Holy Spirit; for, assuredly, as 
you endeavour in simplicity and godly since- 
rity, individually, to get under the influence 
thereof, it will not be withheld, and you will 
receive strength from on high to do your duty 
faithfully, and in single uprightness of soul. 
It appears clear to the view of my mind, 
that the enemy so works at present, that if it 
were posstble, the very elect will be deceived, 
There is a covering—yea, the outward deport- 
ment is covered over with the appearance of 
sanctity, righteousness, and holiness ; and they 
who thus appear may be, “touching the righte- 
ousness of the law, blameless ;” and these be- 
ing apprehensive that there is in this righte- 
ousness ‘“‘ no condemnation,” they are anxious 
to do all the good they can to and for their 
fellow-mortals ; and in this desire they proceed 
to the work which, under such circumstances, 
is not required at their hands. 

These observations are not personal, but 
are those which have laid hold on my mind as 
being the present snare the deceiver is making 
use of to betray us, and, if he could, to destroy 
us, as a Society which was raised up, that, 
through Christ’s righteousness put on us, the 
kingdom, reign, and power of darkness should 
be destroyed, so far as the Almighty might see 
meet to make use of us for that purpose. Let 
us pray that our heavenly Father may bring 
us more and more into that state in which 
alone the things which remain to be hid from 
the wise and prudent are revealed, 


In the Eleventh and Twelfth months of this 


iyear, he paid a very acceptable visit to the 


families of Friends belonging to his own 
Monthly Meeting. 

He left home on the 17th of Second month, 
1834, to visit the families of Friends belonging 
to Carlow Monthly Meeting. On the 18th, he 
writes—“ | have felt peace in coming along, 
and trust [ am in my right place, which is, 
indeed, cause for thankfulness.” 

22nd of Second month.—*“I have now vis- 
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of them in the country. I feel moving along, 
according to apprehended duty, to be very 
awful work, and am, at times, brought low in 
mind ; but I know this is necessary ; however, 
1 can humbly acknowledge that best help is 
often vouchsafed to one of the most unprofit- 
able servants.” 

After visiting the families of Kilco#mer 
meeting, he writes—‘ | am about to leave for 
Ballitore, in order to sit with Friends’ families 
belonging to that meeting. ‘Through unmerit- 
ed mercy, I am preserved in usual health, and, 
which is the greater favour, ability is granted, 
in going along, to do what I apprehend to be 
my duty; so that, on every hand, we have 
renewed cause to ‘thank God and take cour- 
age.’ ” 











































To 


Limerick, Third month, 1834. 

My dear Friend, — I believe that all 
whom the [Lord] sees meet to use as instru- 
ments in His holy hand, and who are faithfully 
devoted, have nothing to look for at the pre- 
sent time but suffering ; for if the servant is to 
be where the Master is, surely it follows that 
suffering must be their portion, He being per- 
secuted in many ways. 

I find it, as thou remarks, the prevailing 
disposition with many amongst us to be look- 
ing for acry of peace, and resisting that which 
more properly belongs to us, that an enemy is 
at hand. Oh how | feel the situation of many 
to be similar to that described by the prophet, 
‘it set him on fire round about, yet he knew 
it not; and it burned him, yet he laid it not to 
heart.” May the Lord enable us to “ watch 
and pray that we enter not into temptation,” 
for the appearances of our enemy are easily 
discerned, when he shows his cloven foot in 
any outward, glaring inconsistency ; but in his 
transformation as into “an angel of light,” he 
is discovered by few. I believe there is nothing 
for us, but keeping close to our first principles, 
in lowliness and humility, trusting in the Lord 
with all our hearts, and not leaning to our own 
understanding, nothing doubting but that He 
is able to carry on His own work to His own 
praise ; so I am persuaded, that whilst the De- 
lilah, on whose lap many may be reposing, is 
secretly depriving them of that wherein their 
strength lay, others, having no dependance 
upon their own wisdom or righteousness, will 
experience continued preservation, upon the 
immutable foundation, the Rock of Ages, 
Christ Jesus our Lord; which foundation 
stands sure, and will be found so, when the 
sandy foundations are all swept away. We 
do not serve a hard Master, but one who 
is graciously disposed (notwithstanding our 
omissions and commissions) to regard “ the 
dust of Zion, and satisfy her poor with 
bread.” 

I desire thy encouragement and persever- 





(whilst preserved in the child-like simplicity 


use of; doing thy part in repairing the breaches, 


ited Friends’ families in this town, and several} ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness.” 


holes were all finished, but a delay of two 
weeks occurred in this stage of the work, in 
consequence of the piles not being ready. 
These, it should be observed, were each forged 
in two pieces, those of the upper series being 
all 25 feet in length, and the lower ones vary- 
from 35} to 383 feet. 
gun-metal sockets were provided for connect- 
ing the ends of the upper and lower piles toge- 
ther, the sockets being secured in their place 
by means of large steel keys passing through 
them and the piles. 


lower series were forged, and on the 4th and 
Sth these were erected in place, 
remaining lower piles, and three of the braces 
belonging to that series were placed by the 
21st. 
month, “ no landing could be effected upon the 
rock, On that.day the middle pile of the upper 
series was placed in its position; on the 10th 
two more were put up; on the 12th, five more, 
and on the 16th the last pile of the upper se- 
ries was set in its place. 
cap, or spider, consisting of eight arms, and 
weighing five tons, was hoisted partially to- 
wards its place, and on the 30th, this difficult 
undertaking was successfully completed, and 
the spider fixed in its proper position and se- 
cured there, at an elevation of filty-five feet 
above the top of the rock.” 


THE FRIEND. 








































(To be continued.) 
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For ** The Friend.” 
The Minot Rock Lighthouse.  . 


“ ITS CONSTRUCTION AND OVERTHROW. 
(Concluded from page 19.) 


By the 16th of Eighth month, 1848, the 


Very stout cast-iron or 


By the 2nd of Ninth month six piles of the 
The three 


From that date until the 7th of Tenth 


On the 26th, the 


That a structure built upon nine iron poles 


nearly 60 feet long, on a sunken rock in the 
ocean, should be expected to withstand, for 
any considerable time, the tremendous force 
of the winds and waves, may, to some of our 
readers, seem not a little surprising ; and the 
early destruction of the Minot Rock Light- 
house may appear to prove beyond cavil that 
the principle of its construction was not cor- 
rect. 
means follows ; and it is very possible, if not 
probable, that the structure would now be 
standing, had it not been for two ill-advised 
additions made to it by the keeper. 


Nevertheless this conclusion by no 


these, and probably that most concerned in its 
destruction, was a second store-room built be- 
low the other, the base of it being but 40 feet 
above the rock, and therefore but 28 feet above 
high water spring tides. It extended 7 feet 
below the first store-room, and 15 feet below 
the floor of the keeper’s house, being of course, 
proportionally more liable to be reached by 


the rising waves; and it is evident that the 
ance in the way cast up for thee, and in which | force of the sea acting upon the surface of the 


building, at the end of a lever 40 or 50 feet in 


and humility) thou wilt continue to be made| length, must be almost irresistible. ‘In ad- 
doi dition to this, the keeper had attached a 5} 
and building the waste places; so thou wilt/inch hawser or guy to the lantern deck, 63 
experience, at seasons, beauty administered | feet above the rock, and anchored the other 
unto thee for ashes, “ the oil of joy for mourn-|end of the hawser to a granite block, weigh- 


One of 








ing, according to his own account, 7 tons, 
placed upon the bottom, at a distance of some 
50 fathoms from the base of the light. The 
object of this was to provide means for run- 
ning a box or landing-chair up and down ; but 
it is very clear that so much surface exposed 
to the moving sea had the same effect upon the 
lighthouse as would have been produced by a 
number of men pulling at a rope attached to 
the highest part of the structure with the de. 
sign of pulling it dewn.” It was subsequently 
found that the rock to which this guy was 
attached was washed in shore, during the 
storm, some four or five hundred feet. 

On the 22d and 23rd of last Twelfth month 
the lighthouse was exposed to the violence of 
a winter storm, that severely tried the stability 
of the structure. ‘That our readers may form 
some idea of the force of the waves, as well as 
of the desolate and perilous situation of the 
keepers, and their awful feelings at such times, 
we will give some extracts fiom a letter writ- 
ten at the time by the keeper, John W. Bennet, 
to the editor of the Boston Daily Journal ; pre- 
mising, however, that the writer is accused by 
some of exaggerating the facts of the case, for 
the purpose, it is said, of enhancing the value 
of his services. The letter is dated at 11 
o’clock, on the night of the 22d. He says :— 

“‘ These last forty-eight hours have been the 
most terrific that | have witnessed for many 
a year.” “Since last evening, at 6 P, M., we 
have been accompanied by a friend of mine 
(an attorney of your city, to whom I will, pri- 
vately, if he ever reaches Boston, refer you or 
any one who wishes to know what this place 
is), who came down with little expectation of 
witnessing such a gale as this. It commenced 
as soon as he placed his foot on our deck.” 
“The raging violence of the sea no man can 
appreciate unless he is an eye-witness. Un- 
ceasingly we have been lashed with its fury, 
and, should the wind back again to the north- 
east, I fear all will be up with us. 

** When I engaged to keep this lighthouse, 
little did I think that my heart, which had 
never for twenty-five years, in the most bois- 
terous regions, failed me, would tremble at 
anything here; and so precarious is our pre- 
sent situation, that there is a prospect that this 
may never reach you. The rods put into the 
lower section are bent up in fantastic shapes ; 
some are torn asunder from their fastenings ; 
the ice is so massive that there is no appear- 
ance of the ladder ; the sea is now running at 
least twenty-five feet above the level, and each 
one roars like a heavy peal of thunder; the 
northern part of the foundation is split, and 
the lighthouse shakes at least two feet each 
way. | feel as sea-sick as ever I did on board 
a ship. 

“ Think not that I will ever flinch from my 
post, though the waves should gain the mas- 
tery for which they are so incessantly striving. 
When I accepted the post | closed my ears 
against the seports of the former keeper, treat- 
ed them (as | now find) too lightly, and here 
| shall remain so long as a vestige of the light- 
house remains; but the truth must be told. 
My report to the collector contains a more 
minute account of the effect the gale has had 
upon us. At intervals an appalling stillness 
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‘storm was on Wednesday, the 16th, and at 
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prevails, creating an inconceivable dread, each 
gazing with breathless emotion at one another ; 
but the next moment the deep roar of another 
roller is heard, seeming as if it would tear up 
the very rocks beneath as it bursts upon us— 
the lighthouse, quivering and trembling to its 
very centre, recovers itself just in time to 
breast the fury of another and another as they 
roll in upon us with resistless force.” 

«“ P., S.—I have put a copy of this in a bot- 
tle, with the hope it may be picked up in case 
of any accident to us.” 

The latter precaution was proper enough, 
but, as the event proved, it was unnecessary, 
for the lighthouse withstood the violence of 
the waves, and escaped without material inju- 
ry. The storm during which it was carried 
away, occurred in the Fourth month last. 
The following account is extracted from the 
report of the constructing engineer. 

“On Monday night, the 14th instant, the 
wind, which had been easterly for several 
days, gradually increased. On Tuesday it 
had become a severe gale from the N. E. It 
continued to blow with the utmost violence 
through Tuesday night, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and even Friday, but the height of the 


observed by the other deer in the park, and 
did not go long unrequited; for shortly after, 
this very swan, which had hitherto never been 
molested by the deer, was singled out when 
on land, and furiously attacked by the herd, 


which surrounded and presently killed the 
offender. . 





















—=> 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for Ninth Month, 1851. 


Sull dry! very dry! Accounts from nearly 
every part of our country, speak the same 
language—they tell us of a severe and pro- 
tracted drought—of the unprecedented lowness 
of the rivers—of the dried up brooks, fountains 
and springs, and of the consequent suffering, 
and prevailing sickness. It is said, that in 
the neighbourhood of Cincinnati, the cattle 
have to be driven two or three miles to water, 
and “the country and climate have more the 
appearance of the Arabian deserts, than the 
fertile valley of the Miami.” 

We have had but two or three light showers 
during the month, and it is with difficulty the 
farmers are able to prepare the ground for 
seeding. The eastwardly storm generally ex- 
pected about the equinox, failed to come, 
though we had several cloudy and damp days 
at that time. 

The first part of the month was extremely 
warm for the season ; on the 12th, the mercu- 
ry in the thermometer rose 5° higher than at 


that time it was a perfect hurricane. It was, 
in fact, unprecedented; for, notwithstanding 
the great gale of September, 1815, was well 
remembered here, it was from the S. E., and 
was of short duration. 

The light on the Minot was last seen from 
Cohasset, on Wednesday night, at 10 o’clock ; 








$3 
at 1 o’clock Thursday morning, the 17th, the = Ag 
lighthouse bell was heard on shore, one and a ' a \s§ 
half miles distant. This was the hour of high 3 S212 Direction and 
water, or rather the turn of the tide, when = eX ime force of wind. 
from the opposition between the wind and the Sig Egas | 
tide—the former blowing on shore, and the ele | a iselgs% 
latter receding from the shore—it is supposed Sl\Z\e ls* sz “ 
that the sea was at its very highest mark ; and cosh ceehientenlildcanatte —_—— 
it was at that hour, it is generally believed, 1 | 58 | 79 | 684 29.87) S.S. E. 1 
that the lighthouse was destroyed ; at daylight : o 7 = a a > : 
nothing of it was visible from the shore, and 4| 58 | 75 | 664] 29.83| N.toS. W. 
hence it is most probable it was overthrown at 5 | 60 | 74 | 67 | 29.95| N. E.toS.E. 
or about the hour named. : = : vad = => toS. E. 
“The two assistant keepers, Joseph Wil- | ce | ea | 16) seeel & Ros. W, 
son and Joseph Antonio, were lost; the prin- 9|70| 88 | 79 | 9.84|S Ww. 
cipal keeper, John Bennett, had left the light- 10 | 68 | 89 | 784| 29.887 S. E. 
house on Friday, the 11th inst., and of course as = - on = 2 
ore the fate of his companions. The o > | a. 80; onael iw 
ight, as I am informed, was left by the keeper 14 | 50 | 62 | 56 29.87| NE. toN.W 
without a boat; and thus the means of escape 15 | 42 | 62 | 52 | 30.14| N.W. to N. 
was eniirely cut off.” 16 | 38 | 65 | 514) 30.24) N. W. 
The sea had not abated sufficiently to allow 17 | 40 | 67 | 534) 3019| N. 
an examination of the place until the 22nd of = = a re = bd 
the month, and then it was still too rough to 90 | 52 | 78 | 65 | 29.83| N.W.toS.W 
effect a landing on the rock. The piles were 21 | 56 | 82 | 69 | 29.80| N. W. 
found broken off at different distances from the 22 | 64 | 58 | 61 | 29.91| N. E. 
rock, varying from 6 inches to 10 feet. The b = = os oa =a toS W. 
stumps were as secure as ever in their place, 95 | 38 | 62 | 50 nl a ae 
and were all bent over to the south-west, show- 96 | 39 | 65 | 52 | 29.62| S.E.toS.W." 
ing that the structure had fallen in that direc- 27 | 56 | 76 | 66 | 29.48) S. E. 
i HARES as 
de a oe 30 | 48 | 61 N.W. 


Retribution.—In the park of Lord Grantley, 
near Guildford, a fawn, drinking, was sudden- 
ly pounced upon by one of the swans, which 
pulled the animal into the water, and held it 
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any time during the summer. From the Ist 
to the 14th, the average temperature was 74°. 
Since then, however, it has been very differ- 
ent—the air suddenly grew cooler, so that fire 
and winter clothing are necessary for our com- 
fort. Considerable hoar-frost appeared on six 
or seven mornings, producing the wonted 
change in the colour of the foliage; and, as 
the poet has it, 


“ There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 


Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm —_ the pillared clouds. 
i 


Morn, on the mountain, 


ke a summer bird, 


Lifts up her purple wing ; and in the vales 

The gentle wind—a sweet and passionate wooer— 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved,— 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves; the purple finch, 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds,— 

A winter bird,—comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel ; whilst aloud 

From cottage roofs, the warbling blue-bird sings.” 


The range of the thermometer for the month, 


was from 83 on the 12th, to 38 on the 25th, 


or 55°. 


The mean temperature was 654°. 


The amount of rain was 0.85 inches; that for 
Ninth month last year, was 9.29 inches, 


H. 


West-town B.S., Tenth mo. Ist, 1851. 





| 
| Circumstances of the weather for 


Ninth month, 1851. 
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Intimacies and friendships formed on purely | are often positively evil. [t is important to 
under until quite drowned. The action was| worldly principles have no religious value, and | remember that all such friendships should be 
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subordinated as they were in the case of the 


In some places when the sea is not agitated 


Saviour, to the will of our heavenly Father. | by winds, great numbers of these little navi- 
If, through the influence of the life of nature, | gators may be seen sailing about in this man- 
they become inordinate, they are no better|ner; but as soon as the storm arises, they 









than any other idols. It is certain there is 
much in them that is amiable and pleasant, 
and they seem to be even necessary in our 
present situation ; but like everything else, they 
must receive the signature of the divine appro- 
bation, and must be sustained or abandoned at 
the call of religious duty.—Upham. 





“Thou hast devoted a portion of time in 
the morning and in the evening, to com- 
municate with thy Father and to retrospect ; 
beware of robbing God, and extracting any 
part of the time.” 





Selected. 


NAUTILUS. 


Few objects in nature have excited greater 


admiration than the elegant shell of the Nautf- 
tus. It is exceedingly thin and fragile, of a 
paper-like substance, and divided into as many 
as forty chambers or compartments, through 
every one of which a portion of its body 
passes, connected as it were by a thread. In 
calm summer days it may occasionaliy be seen 
steering its little bark on the surface of the Me- 
diterranean.— Nat. Poet. Companion. 


Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 
Keel upward from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her hour is fill’d ; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little bark 
Pat out a tier of oars on either side 
Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail, 
And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
And wander in the luxury of light. 
Worth all the dead creation, in that hour, 
To me appeared this lonely nautilus, 
My fellow-being, like myself alive. 
Entranced in contemplation, vague, yet sweet, 
I watched its vagrant course and rippling wake, 
Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens. 

J. Montgomery. 


The Nautilus, whose shell is nearly circu- 
lar, of a white or yellow colour, and but little 
thicker than paper, having a heel, or ridge, 
slightly toothed on each side, appears, in some 
degree, scientific. 

Whenever it means to sail, it discharges a 
quantity of water from its shell, by which 
means it becomes lighter than the surrounding 
water, and of course, rises to the surface, 
Here it extends two of its arms upwards ; these 
have at their extremity, an oval membrane 
which serves for a sail, while the other six 
arms hang over the sides of the shell, and 
supply the place of oars and a rudder. 


“ Two feet they upward raise, and steady kecp 
These are the masts and rigging of the ship. 

A membrane stretched between supplies the sail, 
Bends from the masts, and swells before the gale. 
The other feet hang paddling on each side, 

And serve for oars to row, and helm to guide. 

’Tis thus they sail, pleased with the wanton game, 
The fish, the sailor, and the ship the same. 

But when the swimmers dread some danger near, 
The sportive pleasure yields to stronger fear ; 

No more they wanton drive before the blasts, 

But strike the sails, and bring down all the masts. 
The rolling waves their sinking shells o’erflow, 
And dash them down again to sands below.” —Anon. 


retract their arms, take in as much water as 
renders them heavier than that in which they 
swim, and thus sink to the bottom,—Art in 
Nature, by C. Williams. 


Pliny, the Roman naturalist, thus speaks of 
this pigmy voyager: 

“ Among the principal wonders of nature, 
is the animal called nautilus, or pompilos. It 
ascends to the surface of the sea in a supine 
posture, and, gradually raising itself up, forces 
out, by means of a tube, all the water from the 
shell, in order that it may swim more readily ; 
then throwing back the two foremost arms, it 
displays between them a membrane of wonder- 
ful tenuity which acts as a sail, while, with 
the remaining arms, it rows itself along; the 
tail, in the middle, acting as a helm to direct 
its course, and thus it pursues its voyage ; and, 
if alarmed by an appearance of danger, takes 
in the water and descends.” 

Oppian thus describes these singular ani- 
mals :—‘* They swim on the surface of the 
sea, on the back of their shells, which exactly 
resemble the hull of a ship; they raise two 
feet like masts, and extend a membrane be- 
tween, which serves as a sail, the other two 
feet they employ as oars at the side. They 
are usually seen in the Mediterranean.”— 
Pope’s Translation. 



























Spread tiny nautilus! the living sail ; 
Dive, at thy choice, or brave the freshening gale. 
If, unreproved, the ambitious eagle mount, 
Sunward, to seek the daylight in its fount, 
Bays, gulfs, and oceans, Indian width shall be, 
Till the world perishes, a field for thee ! 

W. L. Bowlee. 


—_—_— 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
The Princess Elizabeth of the Rhine. 
(Concluded from page 22) 


The Princess Elizabeth was now drawing 
near the termination of her earthly career, 
The gloom and sorrow which oppressed her 
in the morning of life had been dissipated, and 
her evening, through the mercy of God, was 
crowned with light and peace. Her active 
mind had, in her youth and early maturity, 
sought in abstruse philosophy, and deep study, 
an excitement to raise it above the sense of its 
earthly afflictions. ‘These, although they 
deadened her feeling of suffering for the time, 
were but palliatives, and did not heal the 
wounds which caused her to suffer. This 
was the work of that religion which shed true 
comfort around her closing hours. The dis- 
pensation of poverty and dependence meted 
out to her father’s family, in righteous retribu- 
tion for the attempt to seize a crown not his 
by descent, was changed soon after the mother 
whose ambition had wrecked the prosperity of 
the family, was taken away by death. One 
by one the living amongst them rose to dis- 
tinction, and to comfort,—so far as comfort 
consists in a sufficient abundance of this 
world’s goods, and this world’s honour. 

Elizabeth grew more and more spiritually- 
minded as she approached her end. Seeking 































to know the Lord’s will in the secret of her 
heart,—labouring earnestly for the good of 
those immediately dependent upon her, she 
was a blessing in the midst of the earth, and 
whilst walking in humility and fear, was 
deemed worthy by all who knew her, of earth. 
ly honour, whilst they could see that her hea- 
venly Father was preparing her, through the 
baptisms of the Holy Spirit and the redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus, for a crown 
immortal. 

William Penn says of her, in an edition of 
his No Cross No Crown, published in 1682: 

“ The late Princess Elizabeth of the Rhine, 
of right claims a memorial in this discourse ; 
her virtue giving greater lustre to her name 
than her quality, which yet was of the great- 
est in the German erapire. She chose a single 
life, as being most free of care, and best suited 
to the study and meditation she was always 
inclined to ; and the chief diversion she took, 
next the air, was in some such plain and 
housewilely entertainment, as knitting, &c. 
She had a small territory, which she governed 
so well, that she showed herself fit fora great- 
er. She would constantly, every last-day in 
the week, sit in judgment, and hear and deter- 
mine causes herself; where her patience, jus- 
tice and mercy were admirable ; frequently 
remitting her forfeitures, where the party was 
poor, or otherwise meritorious, And, which 
was excellent, though unusual, she would 
temper her discourses with religion, and draw 
concerned parties to submission and agree- 
ment; exercising not so much the rigour of 
her power, as the force of her persuasion. 
Her meekness and humility appeared to me 
extraordinary. She never considered the qua- 
lity, but the merit of the people she entertain- 
ed. Did she hear of ‘a retired man, hid from 
the world, and seeking after the knowledge of 
a better,’ she was sure to set him down in the 
catalogue of her charity, if he wanted it. I 
have casually seen, I believe, fifiy tokens 
sealed and superscribed to the several poor 
subjects of her bounty, whose distances would 
not suffer them to know one another ; though 
they knew her, whom yet some of them had 
never seen, Thus, though she kept ‘no 
sumptuous table in her own court, she spread 
the tables of the poor in their solitary cells ; 
breaking bread to virtuous pilgrims, according 
to their want, and her ability ; abstemious in 
herself, and in apparel void of all vain orna- 
ments.” 

“| must needs say, her mind had a noble 
prospect. Her eye was to a better and more 
lasting inheritance than can be found below ; 
which made her often despise the greatness of 
courts, and learning of the schools, of which 
‘she was an extraordinary judge. Being once 
at Hamburgh, a religious person, whom she 
went to see for religion’s sake, telling her, ‘ It 
was too great an honour for him, that he 
should have a visitant of her quality come 
under his roof, who was allied to so many 
great kings and princes of this world ;’ she 
humbly answered, ‘If they were godly, as 
well as great, it would be an honour indeed ; 
but if you knew what that greatness was, as 
well as I, you would value less than honour.’ 
Being in some agony of spirit, after a religious 
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meeting we had in her own chamber, she said, 
‘It is an hard thing to be faithful to what one 
knows. Oh, the way is strait! I am afraid | 
am not weighty enough in my spirit to walk 
in it.’ After another meeting, she uttered these 
words: ‘[ have records in my library, that 
the Gospel was first brought out of England 
hither into Germany by the English, and now 
it is come again.’ She once withdrew, on 
purpose to give her servants the liberty of dis- 
coursing us, that they might the more freely 
put what questions of conscience they desired 
to be satisfied in ; for they were religious ; suf- 
fering both them, and the poorest of her town, 
to sit by her, in her own bed-chamber, where 
we had two meetings. I cannot forget her 
last words, when I took my leave of her: ‘ Let 
me desire you to remember me, though I live 
at this distance, and you should never sce me 
more. I thank you for this good time; and 
know and be assured, though my condition 
subjects me to divers temptations, yet my soul 
hath strong desires after the best things.’ She 
lived her single life till about sixty years of 
age, and then departed at her own house in 
Herwerden, which was about* two years since ; 
as much lamented, as she had lived beloved of 
the people : to whose real worth, I do, with 
religious gratitude for her kind reception, de- 
dicate this memorial.” 

Elizabeth died in the Twelfth month, 1679, 
old style, answering to the Second month, 
1680, of the new. The inscription on her 
tomb reads thus: 


D. O. M. S. 











H. S. E. 
Her Serene Highness and Abbess of Hervord, 
Evizasetu. 
Sprung from the race of the Electors Palatine, 
And the Royal Family of England, 
She bore a mind so truly royal, 
That amidst all the reverses of fortune, 
It remained unconquered. 
By her constancy and greatness of soul,— 
By her singular prudence in the conduct of life,— 
By her uncommon attainments in knowledge,— 
By learning far above her sex,— 
By the respect of kings, and the friendship of the 
Illustrious, 
By the correspondence and the admiring tributes 
Of the Learned, 
By the united regard and applause 
Of the whole Christian world, 
But chiefly by her own admirable virtue, 
She attached ‘undying honour to her name. 


She was born in the year 1618, on the 26th day of 


December ; 
She died on the 11th of February, in the year 1680; 
She lived 61 years, one month, and sixteen days, 
And reigned twelve years, ten months, and two days. 





* She died in 1680. And this passage was inserted 
in a second edition of this treatise, an. 1682. 


ee 


Newsman Extraordinary.—One of the car- 
riers of a New York paper, called the Advo- 
cate, having become indisposed, his son took 
his place ; but not knowing the subscribers he 
was to supply, he took for his guide a dog 
which had usually attended his father, The 
animal trotted on before the boy, and stopped 
at every door where the paper was usually 
left, without making a single omission or mis- 
take.—N. Y. Paper. 





was given to Adam, and also conclude, thence, 
that it must bind all his posterity, they are of 
course, at least equally, bound by the (record- 
ed) precept to Noah relative to abstinence from 
blood. Any one who admits these obligations, 
and complies with them just as they were 
given, observing not the first, but the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath, is acting on 
a system, which, though it may be erroneous, 
is at least intelligible and consistent. But he 
who acknowledges a divine command to ex- 
tend to himself, ought to have an express 
divine command to sanction any alteration in 
it. Those Christians of the present day, how- 
ever, who admit the obligation of the ancient 
Sabbath, have yet taken the liberty to change 
not only the day, but the mode of observance, 
I believe they sometimes allege that the Jews 
were overscrupulous on this point, and had 
superadded by their tradition* burdensome re- 
strictions not authorized by the Mosaic law. 
This is true; but if we shelter ourselves under 
this plea,—if we admit the authority of the 
written law, and reject merely the pharisaical 
additions to it,—we are then surely bound to 
comply at least with the express directions 
which are written; for instance (Ex. xxxv. 
2, 3), ‘Ye shall kindle no fire throughout 
your habitations upon the Sabbath-day ;’ no 
one can pretend is a traditional precept ; yet 
I know of no Christians who profess to observe 
it. Perhaps we may be told it is a regulation 
not suited to our climate. This may be an 
additional reason, of some weight, for believing 
that the Jewish Sabbath was an ordinance not 
designed to be of universal obligation; but 
seems hardly sufficient if it were of universal 
obligation, to authorize Christians to depart 
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For“ The Friend.” 
Whately on the Sabbath, 
(Concluded from page 21.) 
“ But if any persons are convinced that it 



































from the divinely appointed mode of observing 


it. I donot, however, know of any Christians 


who take this liberty on the plea of absolute 
necessity, and who do comply with the pre- 


cept in summer time and in warmer countries. 


“It is worth observing by the way, that 
though the Pharisees had encumbered the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath with needless restric- 
tions, it is a mistake to suppose (as | believe 
some do) that in all, or most of the cases in 
which they took offence at the conduct of Jesus 
in respect of this point, his design was to reprove 
them for such over scrupulosity, and to point 
out in what way the Sabbath ought to be kept 
according to the institution of Moses. 

“In a few instances this was the case: but 
in far the greater number it will be plainly 
seen, on a careful examination of the accounts 
given by the evangelists, that Jesus did decid- 
edly and avowedly violate the Sabbath ; on 
purpose, as it should seem, in this way, to as- 
sert his divine authority. For instance, when 
He healed the cripple at the pool of Bethesda, 
He commanded him to ‘ take up his bed, and 
go to his house:’ now, the objections of the 
Pharisees to such an act of charity as healing 
on the Sabbath-day, may be regarded as frivo- 
lous ; but the man’s carrying his bed was a ma- 
nifest violation of the Sabbath, and could not be 










called an act of necessity or charity; yet it was 
expressly commanded ; on purpose, as it seems, 
to show, that ‘the Son of Man’ claimed to be 
the * Lord of the Sabbath ;’ (that is, to have the 
Divine power of dispensing with God’s positive 
enactments) of the justness of which claim, the 
miracle he had wrought afforded proof. 


“ So also when his disciples were censured 


for rubbing out the grains of corn on the Sab- 
bath, his defence of them plainly turns on his 
own especial authority. He alludes to the 
case of David and his companions, who ate, 
not without the permission 
shew bread which it was not lawful for any 
but the priests to eat: this was, Ist, tacitly ac- 
knowledging that the act of his disciples was 
in itself as unlawful as the eating of the shew 
bread by any but a priest ; 2dly, it was claim- 
ing for Himself, at least, equal authority with 
the priest, who dispensed with the rule in Da- 
vid’s favour; 3dly, it was claiming rather 
more authority ; because there was not, in this 
case, as in David’s, the plea of urgent necessity. 
But then, He proceeds to compare this case 
with that of the ‘ priests in the Temple’ who 
were permitted to profane the Sabbath, by do- 
ing the necessary work of the Temple-service : 
now this could not mean that the example of 
the priests in the Temple authorized all men 
to go about their ordinary business on the 
Sabbath ; but that example did apply to the 
disciples who were occupied in ministering to 
Him, who was himself the Temple, in whom 
all the fulness of the Godhead dwelt, and who, 
on another occasion, to which I conceive he 
was in this place alluding, claims for himself 
the very title of the ‘Temple.’ Lastly, He 
declares the ‘ Son of Man’ is Lord of the Sab- 


of the priest, the 


bath ‘inasmuch as the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath.’ On this 
passage which has often been but indistinctly 
understood it may be remarked, Ist, that it 
implies an actual violation of the Sabbath; 


else it would have been needless to plead a 


supreme power over that ordinance: 2dly, 
that it not only cannot imply that any other 
man had a similar dispensing power, but im- 
plies the very reverse ; else it would have been 
nugatory to claim for the * Son of Man’ (the 
title by which Jesus distinguished himself) a 
power which others might equally claim; 
3dly, that these are not (as some have repre- 
sented) two distinct remarks, but stand in the 
relation of premise and conclusion; the Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath ; therefore the ‘Son of Man‘is Lord 
also of the Sabbath.’ He evidently means that 
though he made no pretensions to a dispensing 
power in respect of moral duties, (man being 
made for them) positive ordinances on the 
contrary, being ‘ made for man’ (i. e. designed 
as means,—oflten as lucal or temporary means 
—to facilitate man’s improvement) might be 
dispensed with or abrogated by the same au- 
thority which established them; viz., by the 
Divine authority which He claimed.” 

Afier some further observations Bishop 
Whately says, “another reason for dwelling 
on the view I have taken is, the strong dispo- 
sition in many Christians to satisfy their con- 
science by devoting to God only one day in 
seven, while the rest of their time is given up 
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to the world, with little or no thought of reli- 
gion. . . . . Christians need therefore to be 
often reminded that they are required not 
merely not to ‘think their own thoughts’ on 
one day in the week, but, as the redeemed of 
Christ, to live henceforth not unto themselves, 
but unto Him that died for them and rose 
again; ‘and whatsoever they do to do all to 
the glory of God.’ 

“Nuamerous early Christian Fathers ac- 
cordingly-in their commentaries on the Deca- 
logue, describe the Jewish Sabbath as corres- 
ponding in the analogous scheme of Christi- 
anity, not so much to the Lord’s day as to the 
whole life of the Christian,—to his abstinence 
from all works that may draw off his affections 
from God,—and to his complete dedication of 
himself to his service. 

“It seems to me very important to protest 
earnestly against admitting a dangerous prin- 
ciple ; even though in some particular in- 
stances, the conclusion it leads to may be 
right or may be insignificant. If we acknow- 
ledge, for instance, the perpetual authority of 
the precepts respecting the ancient Sabbath, 
but take the liberty of changing, without any 
Scriptural warrant, the day, or the prescribed 
mode of observing it, is there not danger that 
the same principle may be applied to an inde- 
finite number of other cases also 1—that this 
and that Scripture rule may come to be modi- 
fied according to our fancy 7 till at length, like 
the Romish Church, we shall make the * word 
of God of none effect by our tradition.’ For it 
should be remembered that neither that church, 
nor, probably the ancient Jewish, nor any 
other, began by the most flagrant encroach- 
ments on divine authority. It is in small, and 
comparatively harmless points, that a false 
principle begins to be admitted and acted on, 
till its poison has been received into the sys- 
tem and gradually advances from the extre- 
mities towards the vitals.” 


seats of extinct igneous action. The ancient 
volcanoes of Auvergne, of the Rhine Valley, 
of Hungary and Transylvania, and of the 
Cuejernean islands were neighbouring to wide 
expanses of fresh water, or to the sea, when 
the powers now extinct wereactive, [tis also 
deserving of notice that earthquakes appear to 
follow the same law of geographical distribu- 
tion as volcanoes. ‘Almost all the great 
earthquakes,” says Mrs. Somerville,* “ have 
their origin in the bed of the ocean ;” and, 
where this is not the case, they generally have 
their seat near the coast. 

Omitting the irregularly active volcanic 
centre of Santorin and the voleano of Epomeo, 
which has only once broken out within record, 
we may consider the active volcanoes of Eu- 
rope to be three. The volcanoes of the world 
amount, as before stated, to 270. Comparing 
the heights of Vesuvius and Etna (Stromboli 
is lower than either) with the other heights 
just given, we find that out of sixty-three ele- 
vations, there are thirty-two which exceed 
Etna, and fifty-two surpassing Vesuvius. The 
mean height of Vesuvius and Etna is 7,411 
feet. ‘The mean height of the sixty-one others 
is 10,677 feet. Mounts Somarape and Seha- 
ma are more than twice the height of Mount 
Etna, and more than five times that of Vesu- 
vius. 

Respecting the average frequency of vol- 
canic eruptions on the globe, it may be stated 
that, according to Sir Charles Lyell, about fifty 
eruptions occurred during the last century 
within the five European volcanic districts of 
Vesuvius, Etna, Lipari Isles; Santorin, and 
Iceland. Computing these to be about one- 
fourth of the volcanic groups of the globe, 
which latter are considered to have about an 
equal activity, he reckons that about two thou- 
sand volcanic eruptions occur on the globe in 
the course of a century; or about twenty 
every year. 

The reader having learned from what pre- 
cedes the general distribution of the volcanoes 
of the world, and the heights which the most 
remarkable of them attain, and having gained 
a general idea of the phenomena exhibited 
during eruptions, will be interested in the fol- 
lowing outlines of narratives of the ascent of 
two among the highest volcanic mountains in 
the world—Popocatapetl in Mexico, and Mauna 
Loa in Hawaii, (one of the Sandwich islands.) 
It will thus appear in what state these moun- 
tains are generally found. 

Popocatapetl, or the smoke-mountain, is the 
highest volcanic mountain of the Mexican 
group. Its elevation exceeds 17,000 feet. It 
is situated about fifty miles to the east-south- 
east of the city of Mexico. It is in the shape 
of a truncated cone. It is situated on the 
edge of the elevated plateau on which the city 
of Mexico stands. On one side, therefore, it 
rises almost from the level of the sea, and on 
the other from an already high plateau. The 
appearances of the two sides of the mountain 
correspond to their difference of position. The 
whole of the north-west side is clothed below 
the snow-line with forests of firs, which min- 
gle at the foot with corn, maize and the other 
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Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


It remains to notice the volcanoes of the 
southern Atlantic ocean and those in the West 
India islands. The Azores, Canaries, and 
Cape Verde islands, situated almost on the 
same parallel of longitude, contain active vol- 
canoes. Among the West Indian islands ac- 
tive volcanoes occur on St. Vincent, Gauda- 
loupe, and St. Christopher, besides some active 
ones on some of the other islands. 

It has ofien been noticed, that, with hardly 
any exceptions, the active volcanoes of the 
world are found either on islands, or, if on 
continents, in situations near the sea-shore, 
There are, it is true, exceptions to this rule, 
both in Central Asia and in America. But it 
is thought to remove the objection in the for- 
mer case, that those mountains are situated in 
the neighbourhood of large lakes. In the 
latter case, also, though some of the volcanoes 
are distant 100 miles or more from the sea, 
the chain of which they form a part can be 
traced to near proximity with it. The same 


rule appears to hold good in regard also to the * Physical Geography. 









































European plants which are cultivated at that 
elevation. 
a zone of forest trees ; but below it other zones 
occur, which change at almost every step you 
descend, till in the valley itself, the region of 
the cactus, the sugar-cane, and the palm would 
be reached. The snow-line is lower on the 
northern than on the southern side. 


On the opposite side, also, occurs 


In October, 1519, Cortez and his army pass- 


ed by Popocatapet!; they were then on their 
way to besiege the capital of Mexico. Attract- 
ed by the novelty of a huge mountain dis- 
charging smoke, he sent ten of his most cour- 
ageous soidiers to “ find out the secret.” They 
did not succeed, however, in reaching the 
summit, owing to the snow and the discharge 
of cinders, 
capture of the city, the Spaniards succeeded 
in reaching the crater; and, either from this 
or some other volcanic mountain, sulphur was 
procured for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
Cortez, in one of his letters to his sovereign, 
states this to have been effected by letting a 
man tied to a cord down into the crater. Hum- 
boldt, who records these facts, further relates 
that a certain Dominican, Blasde Ifiena, armed 
with an iron spoon and pail, caused himself to 


Subsequently, in 1522, after the 


be let down in an osier basket into the crater 


of the Cerro de Massaya, in Granada, for the 


purpose of gathering gold. To what extent 
he would have enriched himself, we are left 
to infer, his pail having unfortunately been 
melted by the heat. What became of the 
spoon we are not informed ; the osier basket 
reached the top with difficulty, bringing a 
poorer, but perhaps wiser, man. The dean of 
the chapter of the town of Leon obtained for- 
mal permission from the court of Madrid * to 
open the same volcano, and to gather the gold 
which it contained.” It does not appear, how- 


ever, what success attended his operations. 


It was from the southern side that, in the 
year 1834, Baron Gros, secretary to the 
French legation at Mexico, M. de Gerolt, 
Consul-yeneral for Prussia, and Mr. Egerton, 
an English artist, commenced their arduous 
duty of ascending Popocatapetl. The expedi- 
tion started, says Baron Gros, at seven o’clock 
in the morning : — 

“ At three, we had arrived at the limits of 
vegetation, which we reached by almost beaten 
tracks, having had occasion to use our axes in 
one place only. To any one acquainted with 
the Alps, [ need not say one word of those 
stupendous forests of oak, or fir, and of larch, 
which must be traversed; they are alike in 
both hemispheres, save at the foot of this 
mountain are to be found numerous flocks of 
guacamaias, large green parrots with green 
heads. There are also in the forests a small 
species of lion, jaguars, wolves, stags, roes, 
and a great quantity of wild cats; but we did 
not see a single one of all these animals. In 
proportion as we ascended into the wood, the 
firs became less frequent and of smaller size. 
Near the sands they are all more or less stunt- 
ed; and all their branches bend down to earth 
as if they sought lower down air less rarefied. 
. - « « From the moment the wood is lefi be- 
hind, nothing is to be seen up to the third part 
of the volcanic cone, but an immense extent 
of violet-coloured sand, so fine in some places 
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that the wind ruffles the surface of it with the 
perfect regularity of a ripple on the waters. 
Blocks of red porphyry are scattered up and 
down, and break the monotony of the specta- 
cle. The top of the undulations formed by 
the sand is covered over by an immense quan- 
tity of little yellowish pumice-stones, which 
the winds appear to have gathered there in 
heaps; and along these sands run in furrows, 
till they are lost in the forest, some scoriz of 
volcanic rocks descending from the masses of 
porphyry and black lava which form the top 
of the mountain. The most elevated part of 
the volcano is entirely covered with snow, and 
this snow seems the more purely while that 
the horizon along which it lies is of a blue so 


deep as almost to be black. ‘ 


The baron and his party passed the night 
on the borders of the forest, setting off again 
at three o’clock on the following morning. 
The usual sensations experienced by persons 
who ascend to great elevations are recorded 
by Baron Gros. He also adds :—* It was 
necessary to cry very loud in order to be heard 
at a distance of twenty paces. Indeed, the air 
at that height was so rarefied, that I tried in 
vain to whistle, and Mr. Egerton had the 
greatest difficulty in extracting any sounds 
from a horn he had brought with him.” At 
three o’clock, the baron and his two compan- 
ions had reached the summit of the volcano, 
which proved to be the brink of the crater :— 

The craier (says Baron Gros) is an im- 
mense gulf, almost circular, having a deep de- 
pression on the north side, and some spiracles 
on the south. It might be about a league in 
circumference, and nine hundred or a thousand 
feet in perpendicular depth. The walls of the 
gulf were peaked. They distinctly present 


three large horizontal strata, intersected per- 


pendicularly and almost at equal distances by 
black and grayish lines. ‘The bottom is a 
funnel, formed by successive convulsions, still 
occurring almost daily. The inside edge, 
from the surface to about fifteen or twenty feet 


lower, is a mass of red, black, or whitish, very 


thin strata, upon which rest the blocks of vol- 
canic rocks yet destined to fall into the crater. 
Its walls are yellowish, and present at first 


glance the appearance of a limestone quarry. 
The bottom and the inclined plane of the fun- 


nel are covered with an immense quantity of 


blocks of sulphur, perfectly pure. From this 
abyss are emitted, whirling round with the 
force of a whirlwind, masses of white exhala- 
tions, which disperse when they attain half the 
height of the inside of the crater. Some aper- 
tures in the declivity of the funnel project these 
also, as do likewise seven large fissures which 
are between the strata forming the edge of the 
crater ; but these last vapours do not rise high- 
er than fifteen or twenty feet. The apertures 
at bottom are circular and surrounded by a 
large zone of pure sulphur. . . . . The disen- 
gagement of the sulphurous gas is so consider- 
able that we were greatly incommoded by it 
at the top of the volcano. . . - The outward 
edge of the crater is entirely devoid of snow, 
but in the inside where the sun has no power, 
9 considerable number of stalactites of ice are 
found hanging down to where the third stratum 
begins. ‘The summit of the volcano is a small 


































platform of fifteen or twenty feet in diameter, 
where the same violet-coloured sand is found, 
which is in such abundance at the base of the 
= and the heat of which is sensible to the 
touch, 


laid by, and were finally frozen in ite 
Wellington Channel, on the 13th Septhen, 
1850. Shortly after the vessels became ice- 
bound, the whole field began to drift northward, 
and continued moving im that direction until 
they reached 75 deg, 30 min., the greatest 
northing ever attained in that meridian of lati- 
tude. This point was reached in the latter 
part of November, when the drift took a south- 
erly direction, and subsequently carried the 
vessels into Barrow’s Straits again, through 
Lancaster Sound and Baffin’s Bay to latitude 
65 deg. 30 min., south. 

“ During all this drifting, while the vessels 
were encased in ice, the expeditionists endured 
all the rigours of a Polar winter ; indeed, the 
greatest part of this period was one continuous 
night, the monotony being only relieved by 
the brilliancy of the superb Northern Lights. 
From the 13th of Sgptesnber, when the ice 
first closed upon them, until June 10, of the 
present year, the Advance and the Rescue 
continued ice-bound, the progress of the drift 
being made known only by the observations 
daily taken, and during two months of the 
time the atmosphere being so moist as to pro- 
hibit entirely the use of fires. 

* About November 4th, the Rescue, the 
smaller of the two vessels, was deserted, and 
the men were prepared with knapsacks, none 
knowing how soon the fearful pressure of the 
ice would crush the gallant little vessels. 
These precautions, however, proved happily 
unnecessary, the lightness of the brigs causing 
them to rise when the crushing commenced, 
and their prodigious strength enabling them to 
withstand the uncommon pressure to such a 
degree, that the Rescue, when she was re-in- 
habited in May, was found to be injured only 
by the loss of bowsprit and cutwater. The 
thermometer at the time the Rescue was de- 
serted, averaged 40 deg. below zero, and the 
mercury seldom sank below that point. All 
winter no human being approached the vessels, 
and in the uncertainty of retaining their posi- 
tion for twenty-four hours, owing to the con- 
stant drifiing of the fields of ice in which they 
were encased, the officers feared to make ex- 


















(To be continued.) 
—_— 


For “The Friend.” | 


The Return of the American Expedition in 
Search of Sir John Franklin, 


It will be remembered by our readers that 
between one and two years ago, two vessels 
furnished by a citizen of New York, were 
provisioned, officered and manned by direction 
of Congress, and sent in search of Sir John 
Franklin, whose fate has deeply interested the 
public mind both in England and this country. 
Within the last week they have returned to 
New York ; and from one of the papers of that 
city, we take the following account of their 
perilous voyage, which though rather long, we 
think will interest our readers,—Eprror. 


“ The search, as far as the recovery of Sir 
John is concerned, was, as the English account 
led us to anticipate, wholly fruitless, and no- 
thing at all satisfactory was discovered con- 
cerning the whereabouts or proceedings of the 
lost party, after leaving the camp where they 
are supposed to have wintered in 1846. Ne- 
vertheless, we find it to be the opinion of the 
officers of the expedition, that Sir John is yet 
alive with his party, though so hemmed in, 
further north, by the ice, that it is impossible 
in all probability ever to reach them. In these 
latitudes, if they are yet alive, they can sub- 
sist on whales, seals, bears, &c., and so pro- 
long life for a few years longer, and in the 
end, perhaps, be able, by means of overland 
progress, to reach some port visiled by whale 
vessels, 

“ As an illustration of how easily life may 
be sustained in these latitudes, Surgeon Kane 
mentions that he fell in with a Dane, over 
seventy years of age, who had spent fifty-five 
years of his life north of 73 degrees, subsisting 
during that period entirely on birds, fish, bears, 
and other animal food. He had not seen a| cursions to any distance from the vessels, lest 
vegetable the whole time. they should be unable to find them on their 

“ All the officers and crew of the Advance) return. Several hunting expeditions were 
have returned alive and well, and a large| made within a short distance, and a few polar 
quantity of the prepared meats taken out have} bears, deers and foxes, birds, &c., were taken. 
been brought home in a perfect condition. ‘“‘ Eruptions in the ice, we may here men- 

It is the opinion of Mr. Grinnell and the| tion, occured on the 11th of November, and 
officers of the expedition, that a steam propeller | the 8th of December, 1850, and the 13th of 
is the only vessel which can now be used with | January, 1851, on which latter day the expe- 
practicability in a further prosecution of the} dition entered Baffin’s Bay. During their con- 
search. With a vessel of this description, it| tinuance in this ice the vessels were lifted up 
is supposed as much progress could be made| by the stern as high as six feet seven or eight 
in a month as in six months with an ordinary | inches, with a list to starboard of two feet 
sailing vessel,and probably with a much more) eight inches, the discomforts and inconveni- 
satisfactory result than any that has yet been) ence of which may well be imagined. 
obtained. “The fresh meat supplied by the hunters, 

“The Advance and the Rescue penetrated| while it was very scanty, was nevertheless 
the Arctic regions as far as Griffith’s Island,| very acceptable; but it proved insufficient to 
Barrow’s Straits, where they made some ob-| keep off the attacks of scurvy. All the mem- 
servations, without discovering anything in| bers of the expedition suffered more or less 
reference to the lost explorers. On attempting| from scorbutic affections in a mild form, in 
to return they found the channel impenetrably | consequence chiefly of the constant exposure 
closed by the icé-fields, and their further pro-| to the cold and wet, and, although the usual 
gress for the season being impracticable, they | preventives were resorted to, the disease in 


some cases threatened to be fatal. Lieut. De 
Haven suffered more severely than any of his 
officers or crew. His attack continued for 
some time, and afforded a singular illustration 
of the peculiarities of the affliction. A small 
wound on his finger, made when a school boy, 
and healed and forgotten many years ago, 
was re-opened by the disease, and caused the 
Lieutenant no small trouble. A beverage was 
prepared, however, by pouring hot water on 
dried apples, and seasoning with lemon-juice, 
by the use of which, combined with other re- 
medies, the officers and crew were eventually 
restored to health without the loss of a single 
man. Active exercise also contributed in no 
small degree to re-establish the health of the 
expeditionists. A considerable part of each 
day was spent in cutting away the ice as it 
attached itself to the vessels, but owing to the 
thickness of the fields—never less than seven 
or eight feet, and their extent reaching as far 
as the eye could see from the mast-head—no 
attempt was made to cut a passage through 
them to clear water, as Ross and Parry had 
done on previous occasions. 

“Qn the 5th of June the ice broke, but it 
was five more days before they were quite 
clear from it. On the 10th, therefore, the 
vessels emerged from the ice, after having 
been imprisoned nine months, or about three 
hundred days, without the power to liberate 
themselves. During this time it is calculated 
that they had drifted a thousand miles, a polar 
drift unparalleled in duration, distance and ex- 
posure, and, with the exception of that experi- 
enced by Capt. Backe, in Hudson’s Bay, the 
only one on record. 

“ After escaping from the ice, both vessels 
being in good condition, Lieut. De Haven de- 
termined to renew the attempt for the season, 
and accordingly the vessels were headed up 
Melville’s Bay. 

“On the 11th of July they bore up to run 
between the Baffin’s Islands. At half-past 
one, when nearly in mid-channel, the vessels 
going before the wind under all sail, the Ad- 
vance brought up on a rocky shoal, with but 
three feet of water under her bows. At low 
tide, however, her stern remained afloat. The 
Rescue hauled by the wind, just in time to 
escape a similar mishap. Finding his vessel 
fast, Lieutenant De Haven sent a hauser to a 
grounded berg astern, and endeavoured to 
heave her off, but the tide was falling, and all 
their efforts were without avail. The Rescue 
meantime made fast to a berg mear by. 

“« Between eight o’clock, Pp. m., and mid- 
night, after getting a heavy strain on the berg 
hawser, a pull was gotten on the derrick tac- 
kle, and after much labour the brig was launch. 
ed off the shoal. Throughout the day large 
floes of ice were seen drifting to the southward 
with the tide. 

“From Baffin’s Island the vessels continued 
working to the northward in company, when- 
ever the ice and weather would permit. On 
the 27th of July, however, when they were off 
Devil’s Thumb, they were brought to a com- 
plete stand still by the impenetrable and com- 
pact nature of the ice. From that date until 
the 18th of August last, they were unable to 
make any progress at all—certainly they did 


‘Not proceed half a mile despite their most 


‘THE FRIEND. 


strenuous efforts to that end. During this pe- 
riod, the brigs were surrounded by the most mag- 
nificent icebergs, which were more numerous 
than during any other part of the cruise. Some 
of these bergs were over two hundred feet 
high, of the most romantic and sublime shapes, 
and glittering with all the most brilliant hues 
of the rainbow. On the 18th of August, how- 
ever, afier great exertions on the part of the 
crews, the vessels were hauled into clear wa- 
ter to the southward and eastward, when the 
north wind, which was blowing fresh, soon 
placed them out of all danger from the ice. 

“The season now being so far advanced 
that, taking the nature of the ice into conside- 
ration, it was considered impracticable to pro- 
secute the search for another season, and, in 
accordance with the opinion of his officers, and 
the tenor of his instructions, Lieutenant De 
Haven determined to return and winter at New 
York. Accordingly, on the 6th instant, the 
brigs were headed homewards, and, after re- 
freshing at some of the Greenland gorts, they 
proceeded on their voyage with no incident 
worth mentioning until the 13th instant, when 
the Advance lost sight of the Rescue in a gale 
of wind. It is supposed, however, by the offi- 
cers of the Advance, that their comrades can- 
not be far behind them, and their arrival may 
be hourly expected.” 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 11, 1851. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 

We have received information of the com- 
mencement of this Yearly Meeting on the 2nd 
instant, the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
having been held the day preceding. Corde- 
lia Bayes, of England, William Evans and 
companion, and Hannah Warner and compa- 
nions, from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, were 
present, with certificates from their respective 
meetings. Epistles from all the other Yearly 
Meetings, except North Carolina, and one 
from the larger body in New England, were 
read at the first sitting of the Yearly Meeting. 
That from North Carolina, the Clerk informed, 
had not come to hand. But little further busi- 
ness was transacted at the sitting. We shall 
give further information in a succeeding num- 
ber. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Henry Robinson, agent, New York, to 
26, vol. 25, $3. Jos. Ogborn, per B. Kenyon, $2, vol. 
24, Jos. Janney, $4, vols. 23 and 24, Wm. B. Oliver, 
agent, Lynn, Mass., for N. Breed, J. Oliver, D. Breed, 
and G. Boyce, each $2, vol. 24. John Mason, and 
Wm. Wilson, England, per A. Dirkin, each $2 44, 
vol. 25. John Peckham, $2, vol. 24. Israel Buffin- 
ton, agent, Fall River, for himself, M. Gould, D. 
Chase, M. Chase, L. P. Chase, R. Lincoln, T, Wilbur, 
A.C. Wilbur, E. Chase, W. F. Wood, M. B. Boffin. 
ton, P. Tripp, M. Buffinton, 2nd, and N. Buffinton, 
each $2, vol. 25, and D. Buffum, Jr., $2, vol. 24, Ra- 
chel Hoag, per P. M., $2, vol. 25. G. F. Read, agent, 
Salem, Mass., for Jon, Nichols, D. Buffum, and I. 
| Buffum, each $2, vol. 25. Caleb Bracken, agent, 
| Flushing, Ohio, for J. Holloway, $2, vol. 24, and for 
| D. Holloway, $2, to 14, vol. 25. Harriet D, Medcalf, 
82, vol. 24. 





Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 

The Winter Session at West-town Board- 
ing-School, will commence on Second-day, the 
3rd of the Eleventh month next. Parents and 
others intending to send children to the 
school, will please make early application to 
Joseph Snowdon, superintendent at the school, 
or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 
Mulberry street. ‘To avoid disappointment in 
case the school should be full, the names of 
those children who have been scholars, and 
have been absent one session or more, should 
be re-entered in due season. 

The charge for board and tuition, is $40 
for each session, payable quarterly, in ad- 
vance, ® 

Stages will leave the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
North Sixth near Arch street, on Second-day, 
the 3rd, and Third-day, the 4th of the Elev- 
enth month, at 12 o’clock, m. The baggage- 
wagon will leave on Third-day. 

It is very desirable that the children should 
be taken or sent to the school punctually on 
the days designated. 


WANTED 


A woman Friend suitably qualified to take 
the situation of Principal in the Select School 
for Girls, in this city. Application may be 
made to Lindzey Nicholson, No. 24 South 
Twelfth street; Charles Evans, No. 182 Arch 
street ; Elizabeth W. ‘Tatum, No. 360 Cherry 
street; or Elizabeth Evans, No. 102 Union 
street. 


Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 


The Winter Term will commence on the 
first Second-day in the Eleventh month. 
Those who wish to place children in this 
School, are desired to make early application 
to 

Yarpitey WARNER, 
Warren Tavern P, O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Ninth monih, 1851. 


WANTED 


A Teacher of Reading in the Boys’ School 
at West-town. Application may be made to 
Enoch Lewis, or Samuel Bettle, Jr. 

Philad., Tenth mo., 1851. 


Situation Wanted. 


A Friend, aged about 50 years, wishes a 
situation in a Drug or Apothecary store, or 
other business in which he could make him- 
self useful. A moderate compensation will be 
required. 

Inquire at Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 Mul- 
berry street, or at the office of “ The Friend.” 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth 
street, on Third-day, the 7th inst., Wittiam J. Jenxs, 
and Lypia Ann, daughter of Oliver Martin, all of 
Philadelphia. 
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